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St. Thomas. He throws light upon every subject he discusses, and quite 
firmly fixes bestiality in the seventh circle. Yet Dante went among the 
truly dead to learn of the nature of sin and its consequences. Sin is to 
be graded by its results as well as by the intention of the criminal. There 
are so many evidences that Dante had this old Roman principle in mind 
that one closes Mr. Reade's monumental work with the feeling that the 
constructive thought in Witte's theory has not yet been disproved. 

Charles Allen Dinsmore 
Waterbtjry, Conn. 



TWO BOOKS ON THE HISTORY OF RELIGIONS 

The two volumes discussed in this review 1 are singularly alike in object 
and method. Both have definitely in mind not the elucidation of a single 
religion but contributions to the science of religion or {pace, Mr. Jordan !) 
to comparative religion. And the endeavor is by the same road, viz., 
comparison with a definite set of religious facts assumed as a basis. But 
the set of facts is in each case different; M. Foucart uses the religion of 
Egypt, M. Le Roy employs the religion of the Bantou races of Africa. 
The results of the researches embodied in these two books are of very 
unequal value. M. Foucart's book (without index and with a very inade- 
quate table of contents), in eight chapters justifies the comparative method 
of study, defends the choice of the Egyptian religion as a standard of com- 
parison, and discusses animal-worship (including totemism), sacrifice, 
magic, ancestor-worship, morals, the priesthood, evolution, and composite 
psychology. 

M. Foucart's choice of the religious phenomena of Egypt as a standard 
is justifiable on many grounds, but chiefly (a reason which the author does 
not advance) because they are on the border-line between those of the organ- 
ized or stereotyped religions and those of the "primitive" beliefs. The 
Egyptian religion, so to speak, never grew up, never reached the period of 
maturity; it remained in the stage of adolescence. Consequently if any 
light is thrown by M. Foucart it is on the earlier phenomena of religion. 
Speaking strictly, no advance in knowledge is made by this volume. When 
it is right, the work recites what is well known to the scholar and what is 
better told elsewhere for the student. Serious mistakes are made, as when 

1 La methode comparative dans Vhistoire des religions. Par George Foucart. 
Paris: Picard, 1909. 237 pages. Fr. 3.50. 

La religion des primitifs. Par Mgr. A. LeRoy, Eveque d'Alinda. Paris: 
Gabriel Beauchesne & Cie, 1909. viii+518 pages. Fr. 6. 
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totemism is described as "belief in a divinity diffused through a vegetable 
or animal species," etc. (pp. 88, 89). Moreover the author hardly realizes 
how imperfect is present knowledge of Egyptian religion, especially of 
its mythology. The volume may be described as having interest but 
not great value. 

Bishop LeRoy's work is very attractive, and is to be put alongside the 
excellent work of R. H. Nassau (Fetishism in West Africa, New York, 
1904) because of its real and substantial contribution of facts. About 
thirty years of residence in Africa (south central part) qualifies its author 
to speak. It contains a fairly good index and also an excellent conspectus 
in its "table des matieres." Moreover its spirit is in the main refreshingly 
scientific, and is representative of the best in the Roman Catholic commun- 
ion. The author declares that hardly a day passed in his long sojourn 
when he did not learn some new fact, correct some error, or receive some 
new light. The condensed review of the history of this new science, in 
chap, i, is excellent in itself and furnishes also a remarkably good biblio- 
graphy of the subject. In the seven chapters following and in the "con- 
clusions," are discussed primitive man as confronted by nature; the 
primitive family; belief in the invisible world, the soul, spirits, and God; 
ethics and its source; the cultus; magic; comparison of primitive races; 
and final results. The pages are relieved with excellent reproductions 
from photographs which are interesting and instructive. The character 
of the facts adduced is geographical, linguistic, anthropological, and 
social, as well as religious. The marshaling of these facts in the present 
volume is the result of the author's assignment to a lectureship in the 
Institut Catholique de Paris. The author's method is to confront in each 
of the departments named above the conclusions of science with the facts 
as observed in his own contact with primitive African life and to show how 
they agree or disagree. Of course, there are both corroborations and 
minor disagreements. But as a confirmation of conclusions reached by the 
anthropological school this volume is noteworthy. Of course in mat- 
ters where the author's church comes into question, or where the charac- 
ter of religion itself as opposed to magic is concerned (pp. 464, 465), dog- 
matic considerations obtrude. It is not a necessary element of religion that 
a man shall believe in "un Etre supreme, createur, organisateur et maitre 
du monde, en meme temps que pere des hommes" (p. 464). In that 
statement the missionary speaks, not the scientist. And so the too-fre- 
quent lack of recognition of the fact of the actual coincidence of magic 
and religion in primitive conditions is repeated here. A great step in 
advance will have been made in. the science of religion when it is once 
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acknowledged that magic is under certain conditions a part of religion and 
not opposed to it — in other words, when apologetic interests yield to 
scientific. 

Geo. W. Gilmore 

New York City 



RECENT EXPOSITIONS OF THE PHILOSOPHY OF 
RELIGION 

In the Baldwin Lectures delivered by Professor Wenley at the Univer- 
sity of Michigan during the past college year 1 and the Stone Lectures for 
1909 delivered at Princeton by Professor Bavinck of Amsterdam, 2 we 
have strongly contrasted philosophical points of view with reference to the 
same religious problems. The position of the former may be described 
as idealistic monism influenced to some extent by pragmatism and posing 
as a faith-philosophy having subjective certainty only; the latter rejects 
both idealistic monism with its evolutionary presuppositions and pragmat- 
ism with its earmarks of scepticism, and holds to a supernaturalistic 
theism depending for certainty as well as content upon revelation medi- 
ated by tradition and appropriated in religious experience. 

Professor Bavinck's lectures display the workings of a mind strongly 
held by certain presuppositions and proceeding by way of antithesis rather 
than synthetically. Possessed of considerable erudition, he does not 
seem to have sufficiently assimilated the elements of value in the posi- 
tions he controverts. He claims that for the proper interpretation of 
nature and history supernatural revelation is necessary. Moreover 
there can be no religion without revelation; not evolution but revelation 
accounts for the worship of God. Besides the normal revelation in con- 
sciousness of the reality of external objects and of the self, there has been 
a special and really abnormal religious revelation. New religious revela- 
tion is not, however, to be sought in the realm of abnormal psychical experi- 
ences today; we are to go to tradition instead, which mediates to us the 
primitive revelation to the human race and that contained in the Christian 
Scriptures. 

One of the most noteworthy lectures is that entitled "Revelation and 
Religious Experience." The goal being objectivity of theological knowl- 
edge, the view which takes theology as an empirical science is rejected, on 

: Modern Thought and the Crisis in Belief. (The Baldwin Lectures, 1909.) 
By R. M. Wenley. New York: Macmillan, 1909. xviii + 364 pages. $1.50. 

^ The Philosophy of Revelation. (The Stone Lectures, 1908-9.) By Herman 
Bavinck. New York and London: Longmans, Green & Co. 1909. x+349pages. $2.00. 



